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In reform there is finality no more 
than there 1s in truth in general, of 
which reform 1s only an .example. 
It 1s im the quality reached in the 
| striving itself, not in a result, appar- 
ently but not really attained once for 
all, that we may profitably seek to 
satisfy our desire for the sense of | 
| something accomplished. 
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THE CONFLICT BETWEEN THE NEW AND 
THE OLD GENERATIONS 


ABRAHAM MYERSON, M.D. 


the sweetest place on earth, general- 

izing as if there were “The Home” 
and not a large assortment of very different 
kinds of homes. While it is true that some 
homes are the locus and the source of tender 
feeling, it is just as true that discord is as 
common as love in homes. By an under- 
standable kind of paradox, there is some 
bond of union in the most divided homes 
while on the other hand there is a secret 
division in the most united ones. The reason 
for this duality of feeling is simple enough— 
love springs from the parent-child relation- 
ship while discord and antagonism arise 
from the struggle of the two generations for 
power and supremacy. This struggle be- 
comes acute at and beyond puberty because 
until this time the dependence and physical 
inferiority of the child bring into the field 
mainly the parent-child relationship. 

-At puberty there is rapid physical and 
mental development. 
about as tall as the Parent and in the average 
is physically superior, surely in beauty, and 
generally in strength. He or she no longer 


tne glorifies The Home as 


is in awe of the parent, and it is only de- 


secaeoe: or affection which holds the child. 


The child becomes © 


As important as the physical equality is the 
rise to mental equality. It is easy to say 
that the parent is superior in mentality but 
is it really so? The passing of years may 
bring wisdom but much more often it brings 
prejudices, set habits, a preoccupation with 
narrowly practical affairs, and a forgetting of — 
history, geography, literature, and so on. 
Since the average adult rarely reads good 


-- books but settles down toa mental diet of the 


daily newspapers, theSaturday Evening Post, 
and the Literary Digest, it is no wonder that 
his son or daughter, if in high school or college, 
secretly regards him as ignorant, for that 
is exactly what he is. Of course the child has 
had no experience, is raw, crude, often 
blatantly arrogant and superior, and this 
calls into play an antagonism which strains — 
the parent-child relationship, and which in 
the extreme cases breaks it up, leading to 
open or covert estrangement. It is a wise 
parent who knows how to meet the cock- 
sure age of his children. 

It is not to be forgotten, or covered over 
by any idealistic delusions, that the exer- 
cise of power is extraordinarily sweet. To 
many people the one situation where they — 
exercise power is over their children. It 
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‘immigrant home. 
' factors at work—factors which are of great 
importance to those interested in the 
Family. The immigrant may.or may not 
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may be good for the child to obey unques- 
tioningly, as is insisted upon by so many 
parents—I am not so sure that the wisdom 


of the parents merits this obedience, and 


further I am sure that many parents are 
reluctant to give up this tribute to their 


power and wisdom. But in the history of 
modern childhood there comes a time when 


the authority of the parent—that is, his — 
right to power—is first questioned, and — 
‘then silently or openly rebelled against. 
~ When the child reaches adult life an adjust- 


ment has usually been made by both parent 
and child on the basis of the full equality 


_ of the latter, but in the interim the struggle 


between the old and new generations has 
been acute. 3 
While this is true of all types of homes it 
is greatly accentuated in the case of the 
Here we have other 


accept American customs, habits, and ways 
of acting, but his child almost invariably 


does. Often coming from a crude civiliza- 


tion, with coarser habits, the parent’s per- 


sonal appearance and his alien ways arouse 
' conflicting emotions and attitudes in the 
child. There is the conflict between two cul- 
tures, a foreign culture and the American. 
Nor is the: parent with his foreign habits 


ready to concede the superiority of American 
ways—he is as apt to sneer at and frown 
upon them, apt to chide and punish the 


child for his “crazy American” habits and 
attitudes. On his side the child may find 


himself ashamed of his parent, perhaps 


_ ashamed that he is a Sheeny, a Wop, or a 
-Hunkie. In the history of every immigrant 


child there is a period when he hated himself 


for being ashamed, and found in himself a 


conflict which only time adjusted. 
In the immigrant group which I know 
best, the Russian Jew, all the foregoing 


thas added to it a religious schism. The 


adult is apt to be orthodox, tenaciously 
wedded to the immemorial rites and customs 
of the Jews with their deep racial-religious 
significance, is apt to feel that Judaism is 


essentially up ‘with a thousand and 
one traditional ways of doing and thinking, 


which the child takes .very lightly, if he 
does not reject them. The i immigrant is apt 
to be thrifty, even parsimonious, to despise 
athletics, sports and similar amusements, 
to iecere ‘upon intercourse of an intimate 


kind with the Gentile; his child is sporty, 


loves good things and good times, enters 
into athletics, and passes through a stage 
where he attempts to enter into fellowship 


with the Gentile. Such differences break 


into the immigrant Jewish household with a 
tragic effect, and the Jewish child is the 
more often driven into the street as a result, 

I do not mean to say that in every house- 


hold the schism between parent and child 
becomes serious. Not at all. There are 
- parents whose wisdom and love bridge 


over the challenge of the rising generation, 
who lift their children into equality gladly, 


and with a graceful recession of their ego; 


there are children. whose parental love 


-gtows into comradeship almost ~ without 


a hitch or a break. Just as there are parents 


who are cruel, intolerant or jealous, so 


there are born rebels among the children, 


_ throwing: off all authority and discipline. 
But there are-many homes, and especially 
_where two alien cultures meet (and I may © 


say parenthetically that each generation 
is really something of an alien culture to 
the other) where there is present no such 
character problem, where the trouble lies 
in a lack of adjustment of two generations, 


one to the other, where challenger and - 
challenged need an intermediary personage 
to break down the wall of difference through 
the effecting of a compromise. It is very. 


difficult for parent or child to take the 
first step, for pride is — when. aroused 
by our nearest. 

I have sketched, very - briefly, the familial 
civil war as if both parents were united 
against the child. Rarely is this the case; 
more often there is a division of the parents, 
a silent or open union and: support of the 
child by one parent. It is the father who 


is perhaps more commonly affronted by — 


the child, but it is not at all unusual for 
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him to be indulgent, to give way to him 


(and especially her) while the mother finds 


the ways and manners of the child intol- 
erable (more often the daughter). In this 
somewhat Freudian situation there is the 
explanation of some divorce suits, many 
hasty marriages, and many runaways. 

Within the walls of the home, where 


rising and receding generations meet, one | 


finds love and sympathy, unselfishness 
and devotion. Indeed these flourish there 
as nowhere else. But we who are to face 
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life candidly must not forget that in the 
same bosoms where these tender and noble 
feelings grow the opposites too are found, 
that rivalry and the competitive feelings 
range themselves, secretly or openly, 
against the nearest and dearest. As the 


young grow they face their elders critically _ 


and with covert or open challenge, and 
many of those who are so viewed cannot 
stand the inspection. Out of this situation, 
and as naturally as the love between parent 
and child, arises the war of the generations. 


RACIAL FACTORS IN DESERTION 


PART II. 


THE SLAVS! 


CORINNE SHERMAN 


In 19 both man and woman are 


putes are 23 cases in the Slavic group. 


Slavs; in the remaining four one 
woman is Irish, another is a German-Ameri- 
can, still another a Magyar, and the erring 
husband of a Czech is an Irish-American. 


In comparing the ages at immigration of 


the Italians and Slavs, it was found that a 
smaller proportion of Slavs came to this 


} country before they reached voting age. 
This, of course, is largely due to the fact 


that Slavs come over singly rather than by 
families. There is also a lower percentage of 


‘Marriage after immigration, but the actual 
number of marriages in the old country is 


insignificant in this little group. We must 


think of most of our Slavic couples as made — 
up of persons who came to the United > 


States as young men and women, with full 
knowledge of the marital standards at home 


but with a disposition to drop old customs — 


and to try new modes of self-expression. 


The aims of the Slavs in leaving their 


early homes for a new land are much less 
definite than those of the Italians. Their 
subjective attitude toward life inclines them 
to place more value on freedom, happiness, 
and other abstract concepts than on such 
material benefits as the Italians labor early 
and late to secure. Since their ideals differ 
widely from ours in some respects, it is 


‘For a discussion of the Italian , see The Family 
for October, 1922, page 143. sities 


inevitable that they should often be dis- 
appointed in their search for an American 
Utopia. To understand their point of view 
it is, of course, necessary to consider their 
traditional mode of life. 


Old Country Background 


The following description of native Slavic 


‘attitudes and customs that affect family 
life is based mainly on lectures given by - 
Miss, Kate H. Claghorn in the New York 


School of Social Work and on The Polish 
Peasant in Europe and America mentioned 
below. | 

In the Slavic peasant group may be ound 


_ the relics of a familial economy. They make 


and raise things for the family, not for the 


market, the surplus product being given 


away; they want prosperity for the family 
rather than money. Under the old system 


there were no exact equivalents for work 
either in money or in efficient effort. The 


worker was paid for the fact of working, not 
for the result, and scarcely any property was 
recognized as wholly individual. Poles 
think of money only as a provisional sub- 


- stitute for property, something to be lent 


without interest and to be exchanged for 
usable commodities as soon as possible. 
The men who leave their farms receive their 
share of the income they would have gotten 
out of the property, not of its value. Peas- 


ants who come to America arrive without — 
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any knowledge of our economic system and 
often are too shocked by what they consider 
its essential c:uelty and selfish materialism 
to try to appreciate its advantages. 


The Polish family (about which we know > 
rather more than we do about the family 
units in some other branches of the Slavic 


race) is a social group usually carried to the 


fourth degree and including relatives-in-law. 


In some of its customs it is more primitive 
than civilized. A parent is the representa- 
tive of a group, not an individual autocrat, 
as is an Italian father. Cousins are spoken 
of in true primitive fashion as brothers and 
sisters—to the great confusion, be it said, 
of those of us who fill out face cards! Chil- 
dren grow up under strict social control 
but gain increasing rights as time goes on 
and they prove their importance in the 
family. Sexual relations before marriage are 
regarded as a preliminary step to matrimony 
which, with the increasing scarcity of land, 
is becoming more and more of a business 
proposition; immorality among the young 
is not taken seriously by the peasants unless 
it interferes with a successful marriage, 
though it is condemned by the Church. The 
young people in the country are rarely 
bestial, however, and usually regard sexual 


relations in a very naive and matter-of-fact - 


way, as something quite natural and not 


especially exciting. A simple Polish girl 


takes a love affair as she does a good dinner 
and is disturbed and shocked when she first 
listens to the style of conversation that we 
call “‘suggestive.”” The parents choose their 
children’s mates but must consult all 
the kin. When the two families concerned 
are not intimate, the matchmaker is em- 
ployed. Everyone is supposed to marry 
if he remains in the community, and,a 
wedding is a scene of great social ceremony, 
lasting for days. es 

That this social system is quite satis- 


: factory to the youthful Slav is shown by the 
following letter of a Pole in America who 
applied to his parents at home to send him 


a suitable bride. It reveals a lack of interest 
in the individual almost impossible in an 


_ immigrant of another race. 


I thank you kindly for your letter, for it was happy. 


As to the girl, although I don’t know her, my compan- 
ion, who knows her, says that she is stately and pretty, 
I believe him, as well as you, my parents . . . Please 
inform me, which one (of the sisters) is to come, wheth- 
er the older or the younger one.! ate 


Fundamental Slavic Characteristics 
In the mind of such a man, general 
altruism and loyalty to large groups occupies 
the place that an Italian gives to definite de- 


votion to his immediate family unit. Where | 


an Italian rushes headlong into action on re- 
ceiving a strong sensory stimulus, a Slav 
pauses to meditate on the effect such action 
may have on his entire family connection 


and sometimes ends by doing nothing at all. | 


The Slavs are the world’s humanitarians and 
internationalists par excellence. Human 


_ differences interest them very little, human 


similarity impresses. them as the greatest 
spiritual fact. To other races it often seems 
that they carry this attitude to a point in- 


consistent with morality and common 


sense. Scandinavians and Italians, for 
example, find it ludicrous to believe that one 
woman is about as good as another or that a 
factory should be run for the benefit of its 


workers rather than for maximum produc 


tion, while Slavs see nothing outrageous in 


such ideas. Our Slavic clients, therefore, 


must be treated as members of communal 
groups, whose group loyalty is a more im- 


portant factor in their lives than immediate 


family ties. 

How such group loyalty may be guided 
and focussed until it reinforces the marriage 
bond is illustrated by the following story. 


The conjugal life of Malewicz and his wife, a young 


Russian-Polish couple with three children, was out- 


_wardly quiet enough to make it difficult to get much 


information about them in a Polish neighborhood, but 
jealousy grew rapidly in each.and their private quarrels 
on this score were not lessened by Mrs. Malewicz’s 
new-born ambition for American money and the 
comforts it would buy or by Malewicz’s tentative 
sampling of American vices. Finally he hit her with 


a stick and shortly afterward deserted. 


When next heard of, Malewicz was in the army. 
He saw service in France and previous to his discharge 
enlisted for one year in the Regulars. A lively corres- 

ndence began between husband and wife on the 

ture of Poland, then under discussion at the Peace 
Conference, and Malewicz was moved to send home 
money and make an allotment. When his year was up 
he returned to the bosom of his family and since then 


1The Polish Peasant in Europe and America: Thomas 


and Znaniecki. Vol. II, p. 259. 
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he ve been turning in his wages. The home shows 
improvement. Mrs. Malewicz says her husband is 
good to her and she is happy with him. 


This is one of the most interesting and 


quite the most hopeful of the Slavic cases. 
In it we see the Americanizing influence 
of the army and the old communal feeling 
jn the guise of a broadened racial patriotism 
uniting to strengthen a conjugal tie almost 
completely broken, so that the man becomes 
at once a better American, a better Pole, 
and a better husband. 


Occupations of the Men 
On arriving in this country, one third 


| of our Slavic men came naturally into the 


group of semi-skilled factory workers to 

which only 3 out of the 34 Italians belonged. 

The occupations of the 23 Slavs may be 
seen from the following table: 


Clerk (formerly ee I 
Skilled artisans ; 5 
Hotel and restaurant workers Meee 
Casual laborers 3 
Labor agitator. I 
Unspecified worker on ‘boats I 
Unknown . ; I 


Total 23 
Work and Living Conditions of Women 
before Marriage 

Of the 15 women who worked in this 


country before marriage, 9 were domestic - 


servants, 4 were factory workers, 1 had 
been employed as both, and another worked 
on farms in Connecticut. Writing in 
Chicago five years ago, Grace Abbott! 
says that the largest number of women 
placed by the private employment agencies 
are Poles, Bohemians, Slovaks, and Lithu- 
anians. At first they live with relatives, 
who often have other boarders. Thus 
Introduced to. Slavic peasant society in 
America, they find music still loved and 
group ideals still discussed, but the old 


ceremonial feasting apt to degenerate into 


drunken btawls during which the men, so 
gentle and peaceable when sober, turn into 
furious brutes. Owing to their ignorance 
of American custom and of the English 
language, the women can find places only 

'The I mmigrant and the Community. 
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among middle-class Jews and Germans, so 


that their experience in the homes of others 


does not give them a great deal of insight 
into Anglo-Saxon institutions. (Mrs. Male- 
wicz worked in this type of Jewish household 
as a girl.) In factories they generally do 
heavy work of which girls of other races 


are not capable, thus further avoiding © 


contact with new influences. The place 
where they come into closest touch with 
the life around them seems to be the dance 


hall, where that is patronized by other 


racial groups as well, for all Slavs love 
dancing, and when they find it is done 
indoors in this country they hasten to 
adapt themselves to the new custom for 


the sake of their favorite amusement. . 


Slavic Marriages i in America 


In this country, cut adrift from the old 
familiar life of the Central European vil- 
lage, the Slavs are apt to contract marriage 
somewhat hastily. Sometimes the bride 
and groom are casual acquaintances who 
are attracted to each other and decide to 


marry as an exciting experiment that they | 


could never have made in the old country; 
sometimes each is vouched for by mutual 
friends or relatives at a time when each 
happens to feel like settling down; and 
sometimes the marriage is a shrewd business 
arrangement between sophisticated individ- 


uals who have learned that it may be 
terminated with comparative ease later 


on—as in the case of the Pole who when 
asked by his parents if he had married 
replied no, not exactly, as permanent 
marriages were not the custom in America! 
_ The attitude of an altruistic Slavic girl 
toward her lover comes out very clearly 
in a frank statement in a Jewish newspaper 
quoted in Old World Traits Transplanted, 


~arecent book by Park and Miller.’ 


lama irl from Galicia. I am neither old nor young. 
I am working in a shop like other girls. I have saved 
up several hundred dollars 

Naturally, a young man began to court me, and it 
is indeed this that we girls are seeking. I became 
acquainted with him through a matchmaker who for a 
short while boarded with a countryman of mine. He is 
really handsome and, as the girls call it, “appetizing.” 
He became dearer to me every day. 


*Page 78. 
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One day he told me he was in want, owing to a 
strike, so I helped him out. I was never stingy with 
him, and besides money bought him a suit of clothes 
and ari overcoat . . . Who else did I work for if not 
for him? In short, we became happily engaged. 

This girl discovered just before the 
wedding that her fiancé had a wife (in- 
troduced to her as his landlady) and several 
children. Thereupon, instead of breaking 
her heart in secret, like an English or Irish 


maiden, or stabbing her lover like an Ita- 


lian, she proceeded to publish her experience © 


as a warning to other girls. 


Causes of Desertion 


One of the most valuable sources of 
information on Slavic ways of thought 
and action is a recent work entitled The 
Polish Peasant in Europe and America, 
by Thomas and Znaniecki. Its account of 
Polish life and thought, based entirely upon 
original documents, makes an absorbing 
study; and many conclusions drawn as to 
the Poles would seem to be true also of our 
other Slavic clients. 
communal life in the old country and the 
emancipation of the young emigrants from 
old customs and restraints, it speaks of the 
results as follows: 


The peasant immigrant is able to maintain his moral 
status in spite of the weakened social response and con- 
trol only because of the power of mental habits . . . 
A letter from home, the response or recognition of 


a friend, even the mere remembrance of past social 


influences may be for a time almost as efficient in 


keeping the individual within the limits of normality | 


as the consciousness of a direct social control by his old 
primary-group. But when the habit is broken . . . 
the average immigrant lacks the necessary preparation 
to construct for himself a new life-organization . . . 
The Polish-American society gives him a few new 
schemes of life, but not enough to cover all his activi- 
ties. A certain lowering of his moral level is thus 
jmevitable. . . . 

There are five main factors which, after the general 
decay of the institutional significance of marriage, lead 
to the actual disruption of the marriage group. These 
are temperamental misadaptation of husband and 
wife, sexual interests, economic demoralization, inter- 
ference of relatives and neighbors, interference of the 


state. 


My analysis of the chief causes of deser- 


tion in the 23 Slavic cases does not quite 
coincide with the foregoing. This is the 
only racial group in which I have tried to 
list causes, and I have undertaken it in 
this case only because the Slavic motives 
1Vol. V, pages 168, 253. 


After telling of the 


November 


seem comparatively simple. My findings 


are as follows: 


Principal Causes 
Sexual interest after marriage. 8 
Incompatibility........... 
Immorality of woman before marriage.............3 
Interference of relatives .............. 
Contributory Causes 
Intemperance and cruelty (always found together)...9 
Economic troubles..:......... 8 
Immorality before I 
Legal action because of non-support........:...... 3 


Whatever may be said of other causes, 
sexual interests, either before or after 
marriage, are certainly outstanding. These 


_ take the form of more or less temporary 


alliances on the part of both husbands and 
wives, in which the children are _ often 


included as a matter of course, just as we 


might take them on a visit to an uncle or 
aunt. In regard to the numerous instances 
of a male or female lover living in the 


household as a boarder, usually regarded 


by other authors as a passing result of 
overcrowding and the numerical superiority 
of unmarried Slavs, this startling statement 
appears in The Polish Peasant:* 


It is quite possible that informal polygamy of both 


the polygynous and the polyandric type . . . will 


become the prevalent type of family organization 
among the American Poles. It is already much more 
frequent than American social and legal institutions 
can ascertain and if kept quiet is ignored by soci 
opinion—which is the first step toward its tacit acknowl- 
edgement. | 


Effect of Court Action in Slavic Desertion 


Cases | 
- Thomas and Znaniecki are most emphatic 
in declaring the uselessness of court inter- 
ference in these marital difficulties. They 


feel that the idea of formal contract on 


which our marital laws are based is wholly 
alien to the Slav, who acknowledges no 
control but that of his hereditary com- 
munity and believes the normal connection 
between isolated individuals to be that of a 
free association, dissoluble at any moment 
at the will of either. While we may not 
admit this entirely without reservation, 

V, p. 261. | 
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the evidence on our records is enough to 
provoke serious thought. There is court 
action in I§ cases, and in 10 of these I 
consider the result. to be distinctly bad, 
resulting either in desertion where the man 
had simply been giving inadequate support 
or in total disappearance where he had 
deserted but was living near home. In 3 
cases the results are uncertain, leaving only 
2 out of the 15 in which the man has returned 
home and taken up his responsibilities. 
Several of the above statements are illus- 
trated by this case story: 


Rudek was a steady, hard-working Ruthenian, 
apparently fond of his Polish wife and their three 


children. He had a savings bank account and attended 


a night school. His wife, Anna, was slow, stupid, 
apathetic and unclean. 

After a visit from her mother-in-law on her way back 
to the old country, Anna says her husband began to 
act queerly. Instead of giving her $28 as formerly, 
he gave her only $15 a week. That summer he got into 
a row and was arrested for assault. He said the two 
men with whom he had been fighting had had dealings 
with his wife while he was in the Tombs. After being 
discharged on suspended sentence, he came home for a 
few minutes and then disappeared. A little later he 


_went to a lawyer, stating he wanted a divorce. The 
‘lawyer told him he had no case. A friend of his met 


him at this time, and he expressed himself as hating his 
wife and children. A warrant was issued but he has not 
been rearrested. The people who know him think his 
mind must be affected. He was not a drinking man. 

Here we have an excitable foreigner married to an 
inferior woman. The law does not permit him to 
settle his own affairs in his own primitive way, but 
neither does it give sympathetic consideration to his 
racial viewpoint or to his possible mental ills. A 
bewildered, overwrought man who believes he has a 
right to a divorce but cannot get it can hardly be 
condemned without reservation for dropping his 
responsibilities. 


The Deserted Wives 


The most outstanding feature of our 


Slavic desertion cases seems to be the 
extreme undesirability of the women as 
wives. Eleven out of the 23 (the Irish and 
German-American wives not counted) would 
be a hopelessly bad influence for any man, 
and two others are of difficult disposition. 
The faults of these women are immorality, 
more or less intemperance, dirtiness, wretch- 
ed housekeeping, quarreling, and defiance 
of their husbands’ wishes. Four are men- 
tally affected, and several others are so 
stupid that they appear feeble-minded. 

It may be noted that only 3 of the better 
women have really bad husbands, and that 
one of these men has dementia praecox. 


On the other hand, 6 fairly decent men 


have most unfortunate wives. The eco- 


nomic troubles, listed as a contributory 


_ cause, are not so much the man’s inability 


to earn enough for his family as his wife’s 
continual insistence that he should give 
her more money, a request which he is apt 
to consider unreasonable when she is in- 
terested in another man and to weary of 
very soon when she accompanies it with 
jealous reproaches concerning his interest 
in other women. 

Jan Krassin was born in Russia, of Polish parents. 


‘His name would indicate that he may be a White 


Russian. He is a bookbinder by trade and has good 
references from a western city. 

His wife was born in Austria of Polish parents. 
She has seemed unbalanced almost ever since known 
and has once been in an insane hospital with acute 
melancholia. She is at the bottom of the scale of 
domestic virtue. Jan married her only under pressure 
in the Tombs and left her definitely soon after his 
release. On her side, she has repudiated all interest 
in him and now has a child by another man. But Jan 
considers his children by her as legitimate and im- 
portant members of his family and he came all the way 
to New York from the middie west to see them safely 
placed in a proper institution. If all absent fathers 


were of this type, the lot of the case worker would be 


easier. 
Racial Sub-divisions 

There is less difference between the 
various racial subdivisions of the Slavic 
cases than one might expect to find, though 
the position of the wife is somewhat different 
in each group. The Ruthenians, both men 


- and women, are especially low grade. In 


those cases which I have doubtfully classed 
as White Russian, the women were especially 
fond of their men and the men devoted to 
their children or at least retained a sense of 
responsibility, as did Krassin. Among the 
Poles I found a great tendency to move 
about from place to place and an independ- 
ent, often threatening attitude on the 
part of the wives that resulted in many 
quarrels. Polish women whose men have 
left them get a great deal of help from 
sisters and cousins which, of course, tends 
to steady them morally. 


_ Attitude of Relatives and Friends 
Finding the deserting husband among 
the Slavic group is even more difficult than 
it is in Italian desertion cases, for relatives 


on the woman’s side encourage her to meke 
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herself self-supporting and leave the man 
to his own devices, except when she chooses 
to invoke the law for his punishment, while 
those on his side not only shield him but 


take his part, and refrain from those efforts 


at reconciliation which Italians sometimes 
make so successfully. The attitude of the 
Polish-American community toward in- 
dividual demoralization is one of strict 
non-interference. At home, the community 


November 


intervened in domestic ‘troubles only when 
the whole family was likely to be affected, 
Here, the neighborhood organizations either 


ignore them or simply drop the offending 


individuals as undesirable members. Yet 
it is to these associations gradually coming 
into harmony with American ideals that we 
must look for the evolution of new Slavic 
moral codes. The problem in Slavic desertion 
cases seems ultimately one of assimilation. 


A VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY 


HE inter-city conference of family 
social workers which meets in Boston 
discussed not long ago some of the 
_ ethical questions which case work involves. 
They took as their point of departure a 
speech of Dr. Richard Cabot who criti- 
cized the “spy system” 
social workers and said, in part, that clients 


whose only sin is poverty give in good. 
faith information concerning people whom — 


they would not like to have seen, and the 


social agency then goes to these people 


without the knowledge of its client. He 
suggested the giving of references by the 
client as a remedy for this, although of course 
that would only give the social worker infor- 
mation from one angle, and often he is 
anxious to get a more all-round point of view. 

We present herewith the substance of a 


paper in which Miss Marjory Warren of 


the Boston Family Welfare Society con- 
sidered some of Dr. 


If our investigation were merely the 
verifying of facts, references would be 


suitable; but when it is the means by which | 
we arrive at an all-round knowledge of the 


personality of clients and of their situation, 
references only would be of little help. In 
the case of old people who must be pen- 
sioned, anyway, because their need is ob- 


vious to themselves and others, references 


as to character would answer the need; 
in the case of loans, the giving. of references 
concerning one’s financial status would be 
sufficient; but I can think of no other prob- 
lem where references alone would suffice. 


in use among 


Cabot’s statements: 


The original sin of deception very often 


rests with the individual referring a family, 
who asks the agent to visit as a friend and - 


not mention her connection with an organi- 
zation. There are volunteer visitors in my 
district whose contact with their families 
covers many years, and who have never yet 
let their families know that they have any 


connection with our society, and who rather 


boast that they have visited all these years 
for us, helping the family over many crises, 
without a suspicion on its part as to the 
source from which this friendship has come. 
If one feels that he would be handicapped 
by saying from what agency he came, he 
should discontinue his contact with that 
agency. Always,.I think, a worker from an 
organization should give his name and the 


name of his agency and as far as possible | 


those referring should understand that this 
is our practice. 


If a client definitely refuses to permit | 


certain individuals to be interviewed, has 


the social worker the right to see them! 


There seem to me three possible situations 
in which the social worker would be justified 
in going ahead in spite of refusal on the part 
of his client: 

1. In the cases of ‘mental 
trouble where the proof, as the worker sees 
it, really must come from these other 
sources. An attempt, of course, should first 
be made to gain the consent and, exceptinex- 
ceptional circumstances, that consent could 
be secured. In exceptional’ circumstances 
it would sometimes not be well to annoy the 


patient by trying to insist upon his consent. 
- 
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2. In cases of illegitimacy, the un- 
married mother almost always refuses to 
have her family know of her condition, if 
they are a respectable family who will help 
her out of her trouble. The motive in this 
instance is not only the client’s desire to 
protect herself but her desire to shield her 
dear ones from pain and disgrace. Years of 
experience have proved that theloveof parents 
and family makes it possible for them to 
bear such disappointments as come with a 
true knowledge of what has happened, and 


their helpfulness is so great in relieving the 


distress of the client that the distracted 
unmarried mother’s refusal tohave her family 
seen cannot be heeded—not to mention the 


definite rights of her near kindred, which 


supersede those of any outside agency. 
3. Where the agency has good grounds 


for suspecting immoral conditions in the — 


home which would lead to the neglect of 


children, morally and physically. For the 


protection of these children, who are unable to 
protect themselves, a worker would be justi- 


fied in going against the wishes of his client. 


If your client withholds information from 


you and you secure it from another source, 


would you have a right to go ahead without 


his consent?—that is, would his lying justify 


you in being deceitful with him? Since our 
agency stands for certain moral principles, 
it would not be justified in meeting decep- 
tion with deception, but rather, by example, 
should help the client to have higher stand- 
ards. Even where the consent to sée certain 


individuals has been refused and the agent 


feels the situation warrants his going against 
the wishes of the client, he should: always 
go back to the client and explain what he has 
done. This is better than for the worker to 


say at onee that he will go anyway when con- 


sent has been refused. He could not at that 
time justify by results the wisdom of his 
action or the wisdom of his client’s refusal, 
and it would make the society appear so 
dictatorial that the client would always feel 


that his helplessness made it possible for 


the society to go against all his wishes. Con- 
sequently, whenever he feared opposition 
he would not confide in them, but would 
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refuse information. On the other hand, if 
a client refuses to have an individual seen 
and the worker sees that individual, if the 
results are good the client is always recon- 
ciled to what has been done. If the results 
are bad, the worker can frankly admit that 
the client was right and he was wrong. I 
think that almost invariably such a frank 
avowal on the part of the worker secures not 
only the forgiveness on the part of the client 
but a certain sympathy as well. 

Is it proper to use sources of information 
which the client has not specifically stated 
he did not wish used? If the worker is not 
hedging the issue and if she frankly knows 


the client would not object to the securing 


of such information, it seems just and right 


to go ahead. I refer to such items as public 


records of vital statistics, property transfers, 
records of other agencies, hospital records, 
and confidential exchange records. 

To the man out of work, the need for 
seeing his employer is obvious. In cases 
of incompatibility, the need of seeing the 
in-laws seems obvious to the client; but 
there are many borderline cases where 
neither the client nor the worker is sure 
at the start what is at the bottom of the 
trouble, and the client often would not see 
the need of the efforts-of the social worker 
to arrive at a real knowledge of the difficul- 
ties. It is in these instances that social 
workers have been lured into routine 
investigation, not trying to convince them- 
selves of the necessity of the steps they are 
taking. These are the problems where the 
contact with the family would be strength- 
ened by delaying investigation until further 
knowledge could be gained by actual contact 
before going to the outside sources. 


Miss Warren further points out that, 
to her, the chief value of the discussion 
of these ethical problems is that it may lead 
us all to think over more carefully each 
step in our investigation and treatment 
from the point of view of our client, and 
from the point of view of whether we are 
going to gain or lose by going ahead. _ 

What do you think? 
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EDITORIAL 


THE social worker, says Reginald 
Heber Smith in a recent article on > 


Social Work and the Law,' “the 
constitutional right of the defendant to be 
represented by counsel and to be tried 
before a jury was just so much waste, a 
sort of meaningless hocus-pocus designed 


to give guilty men a sporting chance for 


an acquittal.” 

The; numerous offenses of social workers 
against the law and legal machinery either 
through ignorance or desire for a short cut 
may carry them to this stage of misunder- 
standing, but we had always felt that trial 
by jury was one thing that social workers 
understood and heartily approved. The 
bringing in of a non-professional group 
has a supreme value not merely in the 
interpretation of evidence and in the treat- 
ment given the defendant, but also in 
lessening the rigidity of the professional 
group itself’ To disregard the deeper im- 
plications of the jury method seems to us 
‘to contradict the very essence of social 


work—to assume an omnipotence in the 
conduct of human affairs which is the : 


negation of social progress. | 

Surely also social workers themselves 
“have recognized the value of the idea of the 
jury system in their own field—and have 
utilized an instrument which though not 


identical is sufficiently analogous to warrant — 


comparison. 
1The Survey, July 15, 1922, p. 504. 
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family worker, 


In our own particular case work field 
we have the idea of the case conference 
which has again and again, albeit somewhat 


loosely, been compared with the jury idea. 


“Our Case Conference is small,” writes a 
“never more than twelve 
in number. Several of its members have 
dedicated a generous share of their time to 
it for ten years. They are people who know 
the. town intimately and have kept in touch 


with its growth and development. The 


members are men and women, young and 
old, married and single, professional and 
unprofessional, and have varied outlooks 
on life. 
would so gladly take a family problem. . 

The Case ‘Committee is more detached and 


takes a longer view of the situation, while | 


the professional worker sometimes focuses 
her attention too Gonety on the crisis or 


emergency before her.” 


Certainly we have AGRA) which 


if it is not a jury is at least closely allied to | 
There would of course always be this 


difference—that while the task of the jury 
is one of acquittal or conviction of a defend- 
ant; the task of the case conference is to 
bring to bear on the problems of a human 


being the thinking of a varied and impartial 


group. The case conference must never be 


actuated by a desire to pronounce guilty. 


or not guilty, but rather “given this situa- 
tion, what is the next step?” and it may 
consider the problems of the same client 
again and again. 

We agree heartily with Mr. Smith’s 
statement that social workers ought to 
know more about the law—and further, 


that they ought to use the technique devel- 


oped by the legal profession whenever it 
can be of benefit to their clients. 


A CAKE and rebber-qoods sale was held 
on the grounds of Mrs. Frank Plough’s 
estate, ‘Kamp Kumfit,’ on. the first clear 
day thereafter. A deficit of more than 
thirty dollars was realized for the visiting 


nurse’? is a bit of burlesque news which | 
would indicate that the charity benefit is 


*See Life, September 7, 1922, p. 27. 
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still going on its pernicious way. It would 


really seem that those of us for whose benefit, 
presumably, these parties are given should 
take a hand in the matter and explain gently 
but firmly that they are a snare and a delusion. 

_ This is what happened in one town two or 
three months ago: 

A devoted director of.a certain organiza- 
tion determined to raise some money for its 
somewhat shattered treasury. A garden 
party seemed a likely method and she 
worked prodigiously to interest her friends 
and fellow townspeople. Electricians, car- 
penters, florists were busy for several days 
in getting the grounds in condition. Their 
services were donated, otherwise the cost 
would have been about $2000; musicians 
were engaged at $125 for the afternoon; 
friends of the hostess gave valuable articles 
which were to be raffled off. 

The day was sunny and propitious. Many 
people had a very pleasant afternoon. One 


| article which had cost the donor $650 
_ earned $300 on the raffle. Another, which 


had cost $50, brought $25, and soon. The 


total receipts were $1500. The organization 


% 


for whose benefit the affair was given went . 
out of existence when this donation was - 


exhausted. Yet no one apparently ques- 
tioned that the party was a success finan- 
cially as well as socially. 

It would seem to be high time for us to 


_ preface our acceptance of an offered “‘bene- 


fit” by a little figuring and to decide whether 


the same amount of time and energy ex- 


pended in a different way might not bring 


_ larger returns both tangible and intangible. 


Perhaps there is nothing in which rationali- 
zation is more evident than in this matter 
of balls and parties for “charity.” Having 
a good time is after all the main purpose. 
Social service is no better understood— 
indeed, most of the participants have the 
vaguest notion as to the actual service which 
the agency involved renders the community 
—and the money spent is thought of as dis- 
charging the donors’ obligation for a long 
time to come. 

It takes courage to refuse a kindly meant 


offer; but we are doing it—or offering sub- 


stitutes—in other matters every day, so why 


not extend it to charity balls? 


A DIVISION OF WORK BETWEEN A FAMILY 
AND A CHILDREN’S AGENCY 


ANNA D. WARD | 
General Secretary, Baltimore Family Welfare Association 


3 ERHAPS in no two fields of social 
Pp work is overlapping so easy as in the 

family and the children’s agencies. 
A children’s agency can readily interpret 
its function in the community to include 
work with children in their own homes 
as well as with those placed elsewhere, and 
the general acceptance of this interpretation, 


sound as it may be theoretically, leads to. 
much duplication of effort when applied | 


practically, especially in a community where 
both agencies are strong. On the other 


hand, because children so frequently requite ~ 


temporary care during the working out of 
plans for themselves or their families, 


} there may be an arrangement of transfer 


between the family and the children’s agen- 


cies for short periods of care, which is 


potentially harmful to clients, because the 
long vision plans for their welfare are lost 
sight of in the making of short term plans 
to care for temporary conditions. By-laws 
stating objects of societies are usually so 
broad that they place little limitation upon 


_ fields which may seem to be highly special- 


ized. The soundness of the principles upon 
which division of work between agencies 
is made is, therefore, largely dependent 
upon the degree to which agencies have 
developed specialized technique, the ade- 


quacy of their resources, and the spirit 


which underlies the outward expression of 
co-operation—this last perhaps being really 


first in order of importance. 


In Baltimore the family and the children’s 
agencies have mutual respect for each 
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other’s personnel and case work standards. 


Their present division of work has evolved | 


gradually with the growth of the agencies. 
The effort, in so far as there has been effort, 
has been to avoid definitions and limitations 
which must be adhered to by letter rather 
than by spirit. While the present division 
is fairly clearly defined, neither agency 
regards it as final but rather as one which 
will change as the agencies continue to 
develop. Nevertheless, they do feel that 


the present division marks considerable 


progress beyond the point when their agree- 
ment was: ““The society that receives the 
case first should complete the investigation 
before turning it over to the other society.” 

Briefly, the outstanding principles in 
the division of case work between the two 
agencies are: (1) that the placing of children 
in foster homes and the supervision of 
children so placed is primarily the work of 
the children’s agency; (2) that no child 
should be removed from his own home until 
every effort has been made to keep the 
home for him if it is already fit, or to make 
it fit if it is apparently unfit, and that this 


work of promoting normal family life and 
reconstructing broken homes is the work | 


of the family agency; (3) that, when there 
is a question as to which agency should 
handle a given problem or when it is felt 
by one agéncy that the point has been 
reached for transfer to the other, there shall 
be a conference between representatives 
of the two agencies to determine by which 


the interests of the client can best be served, 


for no agreement between societies should 
be allowed to interfere with but rather 
should be made to serve the welfare of the 
client, and division of work must be elastic 
enough to deal adequately with the excep- 


tional case; and (4) that, when the plan is — 
made which looks beyond the immediate _ ) 
case goes to court to secure the agreement | 


need to the future of the individual or 
family, full responsibility shall rest with 
the agency which accepts it under any of 
the three above principles, for both service 
and relief, although one agency may request 
and expect to receive assistance from the 
other in carrying out the plan. 


In a new case, if enough information 
is not obtainable at the time of application 
to make clear to which agency it should go, 
the agency receiving the application makes 
sufficient investigation to discover the 
kind of problem, turning it over to the 
other agency if under the existing agree- 


ment the society making the first contact 


should not take it under care. The value 
of contact is acknowledged, and effort is 
made to avoid having the agency which will 


not go on with a case make the first contact, 


The three types of problems which 
usually constitute the largest number of 
border line cases between the family and 
the children’s agencies are minors without 
proper care, boarding cases, and mothers 
with illegitimate children. | 

Many cases apparently involving minors 
without proper care are referred to both 
agencies. ‘‘Please see to the L children 
living at FE street. 
neglected and run the streets day and night. 
Their mother goes around with men, and 
their father does not seem to care.” With- 
out any suggestion that this plan would be 
capable of wholesale application, the Balti- 
more agencies have decided that, locally, 
such a problem can best be handled by the 
Family Welfare Association. 


allowed to remain in the unsatisfactory en- 
vironment and it is necessary to remove 
them from the custody of the parents and 
commit to the Children’s Aid Society for 
placing in other homes, the family agency 
is responsible for the carrying out of the 
plan through the point of securing the 
commitment of the children. 
conference between the agencies before the 


of the children’s agency to the plan. Com- 
plete information in the hands of the Family 
Welfare Association is given to the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society through a written sum- 
mary and through discussion. The Family 
Welfare Association takes the case to the 
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the Family Welfare Association at recon- | 
‘struction after a fair trial are fruitless, or if 
the hope of rehabilitation is so far distant 
that the children will suffer greatly by being 
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Juvenile Court, sometimes alone, and some- 
times with the help of the Society to Pro- 


tect Children from Cruelty, and secures the ~ 


commitment to the Children’s Aid Society. 


‘A clear cut case is then transferred to the 
Children’s Aid Society and the Family 
Welfare Association drops out. In a less 


clearly defined case, where it is hoped that 
the removal of the children may be an in- 
centive to delinquent parents, there is a 
temporary commitment, during which the 
family agency continues responsibility for 
the whole problem, working with the 
parents and paying board for the children 
to the children’s agency. When a perma- 
nent commitment is secured the case is 
transferred to the children’s agency, com- 
plete responsibility, of course, going with 
the transfer. Sometimes after the apparent 
failure of every effort at reconstruction and 
after permanent commitments have been 
given to the children’s agency, a real change 
for the better comes about in the lives of 
the parents and it seems fair to the children’s 
agency to give the children back on trial. 
At this point there is again a conference 
between the two agencies. If the trial is 


|} agreed to and the problem seems to be ~ 


chiefly that of supervision of the children, 
the children’s agency keeps the family. If 
the problem is a more involved family one, 
the case is transferred to the family agency. 
The Children’s Aid Society, still holding 
the commitment of the children, retains 
supervision, which is nominal so long as the 
Family Welfare Association maintains ac- 
tive interest and can report. 


Until several years ago the Children’s . 
Aid Society investigated all its own appli- 


cations for boarding children who had one 
or both parents living and naturally made 
its own diagnosis and plan of treatment. 


Frequently boarding out was agreed to be- 


cause the worker of the children’s agency 
had no resources at her command to pro- 
vide what would be necessary to keep the 
home together. The boarding homes of the 
children’s agency became crowded, and the 


amount of overdue board was constantly in- 


creasing. Finally it was agreed by both the 


children’s and family agencies that a re- 
quest’to board a child whose parents were 
living was a symptom of a family problem 
which needed to be diagnosed and studied 
in its relation to each member of the family 
group. Particularly in a family which had 
never before been known to a social agency 
it was. an opportunity to do preventive 
family social work. It was therefore agreed 
that the family agency would accept every 


application made tothe children’s agency | 


for board for a child, one or both of whose 
parents are living. ee 

This agreement has worked out most 
satisfactorily up to the present, though here 


- again we must emphasize its purely local 


nature. In almost every instance the in- 


vestigation has revealed more or less compli- . 


cated family problems. In more than 50 
per cent of these cases the family agency 
decides not to board the child. The number 
of children placed in the boarding homes of 
the children’s agency compared with the 
number of requests for such placement has 
decreased considerably, and the number of 
long overdue payments has been greatly 
reduced. | 

The ne agency in accepting the orig- 
inal application accepts full responsibility 


for working out a plan. If boarding the - 


child is part of the plan, it refers the case 


~ to the Children’s Aid Society for a boarding 


home, and transfers to that society only the 
responsibility for the supervision of the 
child in the boarding home, including his 
placement in school and any medical care 
which may be needed after he is in the home. 
The family agency is responsible for the 
medical examination of the child before he 
goes into the boarding home, the carrying 
out of any medical advice which may be 
given at the time of that examination, the 
collection of board from parents or relatives, 
the full payment of it to the children’s 
agency, and the decision as to the length 
of time the child shall remain in the board- 
ing home. In short, whenever boarding the 
child is regarded as part of the plan of 
treatment for the family group, 100 per 
cent responsibility rests with the family 
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agency. An instance of this sort of treat- 
“ment is a deserted wife and two children, 
whose original application to the Children’s 
Aid Society was transferred to the Family 
Welfare Association. The mother must go 
‘to the sanatorium for treatment for tuber- 
culosis. She has an early case and will 
probably at the end of six months be able 


to care for her home and children. A court 


order has been obtained for the husband, 


arrangements have been made for the stor- _ 


age of furniture and for boarding the chil- 
dren with the children’s agency. The family 
agency will retain full responsibility for the 
case and will pay the board to the children’s 
agency, making payment from its own funds 
if the father fails to meet the full amount, 
because the boarding of the children is only a 
part of the plan of treatment for the family. 

If, on the other hand, boarding the child 
is the entire plan, the children’s agency, 
after agreement in conference with the 
family agency, accepts the case as a transfer, 
making its own arrangement for collection 
of board and assuming full. financial re- 
sponsibility. Happily for the relations of 
the two organizations, it is not necessary 
to make decisions on the basis of relief. 
It is felt by both that relief is an incident in 
treatment, and that the society responsible 
for treatment must be responsible for relief. 

Mothers with illegitimate children present 
a different problem in the division of work. 
The children’s agency until less than a 
year ago had a department which dealt 


exclusively with this group, established 
at a time when unmarried mothers were 


‘The 


_neglected by the social agencies. 
family agency did not acknowledge them 
as families; the courts were indifferent 
in the matter of support; there was one 
home which would accept for temporary 
care a woman with her first illegitimate 


child, and one which would accept her 


regardless of whether or not it was her 
first child, but neither was equipped to 
study the mother’s particular need or to 
work out a plan for her future welfare; 
there were no medical social service de- 
partments in the hospitals, and there was 


no law regarding the separation of mothers 
and infants. But there were infant asylums 


in which the babies could be placed soon 


after birth and where they were pretty sure 
to die within the first year. The Mothers 


and Infants Department of the Children’s 
_ Aid Society helped greatly to bring about a 


more satisfactory attitude on the part of 
social agencies, courts, and the _ public 
toward the unmarried mother. 

_ But the Department did not demonstrate 
that the technique employed in dealing 
with the unmarried mother or the treatment 
given her is specialized in any other sense 


than that the treatment of any mother is — 


specialized according to her individual 
needs. Six months ago the situation was 
reviewed. It was found that the family 
agency was dealing with unmarried mothers 
who were in the families under their care, 
and was occasionally carrying as an allow- 


ance family a mother with illegitimate 


children. Medical social service depart- 


ments were working with unmarried moth- 
ers whom they met in the wards and clinics — 


of the hospitals. The recent law making 
illegal the separation of a mother and an 


infant under six months of age had resulted — 


in lessening the number of women coming 


from other states for the purpose of placing _ 
their children immediately after birth in 


infant asylums. | 
_ There seemed to be no real justification 
for continuing the Mothers and Infants 


Department as a separate department — 


of the children’s agency and a division of 


this work as it affected the family and 


the children’s agencies was agreed upon. 


The Children’s Aid Society, being better. 
equipped for placement, would take those 
cases of mothers without established homes | 


who would apparently need placement and 


young girls under the age of consent who — 


were away from their families. The Family 
Welfare Association would accept all others 


as family problems. So far, this division has 


been found satisfactory by both agencies. 


~ ‘To summarize, then, the division of work 


between the Family Welfare Association and 
the Children’s Aid Society has attempted 
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to give to the family agency all work 
with family groups, although those groups 


} may be broken, and to give to the children’s 
agency the problem of the child who is 
completely separated from his parents. 
The spirit which has inspired all attempts 


at a division of work between these agencies 
has been an earnest desire on the part of 
both to promote the welfare of the client, 
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with the least. possible lost motion either 
in the activities of the agencies or in the 
adjustments and readjustments between 
the client and the agencies. The agencies 
do not regard themselves as independent 
units functioning separately, although har- 
moniously, in the same field, but rather as 
vital parts of one structure, strengthening 
and complementing each other’s work. 


DIVISION OF RESPONSIBILITY BETWEEN 
FAMILY AND CHILDREN’S AGENCIES 


KATHARINE P. HEWINS 
General Secretary, Church Home Society, Boston 


4 EN is a family not a family” 
| is a riddle, the solution of which 


should give that division of 
labor between a family and a child caring 
agency which is at present not definitely 


agreed upon. When the outstanding prob- 


lem chiefly affects the adults of a family 


group, particularly the parents, and con- 


cerns the children only indirectly through 
them: and, conversely, when there are no 
parents to deal with and the need is im- 
mediately and solely associated with the 
care of a child (the classic example being 


_ the case of orphans) there is no difficulty 


in determining to which agency to turn. 
It is those baffling middle-group cases in- 
volving children that give concern. In 
these cases it is so easy to forget that though 
maimed the family group continues and 
needs simultaneously with the children 
careful social treatment. _ | 

As a premise and to clear the atmos- 
phere, we submit that it ought never to be a 
question of expediency, or shortage of 
funds, or pressure of the load, or desire to do 
a sister society a favor that determines the 
general policy of division between the two 
types of agency. Such conditions may prop- 
erly influence our practical decisions in indi- 
vidual cases, but when considered as prece- 
dents they only delay the establishment of di- 
vision policies based on underlying principles. 

Another assumption must be a well or- 


ganized community. In the smaller cities 


and towns there is seldom at first more 


than one case working agency and this is as 


likely to be of one as the other type. Which- 
ever it is, it will find itself sooner or later 
inevitably doing some of the work of each. 
Perhaps the first step in the direction of 
differentiation will be the formation of a 
committee formed to handle the opposite 
of the main function of the organization, as, 
for example, the family committee of a 
children’s institution, whose job it is to 
prepare the families to receive back their 
children from the agency. Or it may be the 
child-placing committee of a family welfare 
society. Later on the growing community 


- becomes conscious of the need of a second 


organization and, upon its establishment, 
falls into the group seeking an answer to our 
opening question—a very practical one and 
far from being academic. 

In proportion as the two needs, family 
group and child welfare, are bound together 
so great is the importance of an under- 
standing of their essential differences, and a 
working agreement based on these differ- 
ences that will be at once clear cut and 
flexible enough to allow interpretation 
favorable to the needs of its clients, adult 
and child. On another page of this issue 
of The Family,! Miss Ward puts this well 
when she says, “‘The soundness of the 
principle of division is largely dependent 
upon the underlying spirit of co-operation.” 


A superiority complex on either’side stulti- 


fies co-operation at the outset. 
See page 173. 
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Taken the country over, it is probably 
true that the family agencies have developed 
more uniform terminology and standards 
than have the children’s group. Perhaps 
the greatest single step toward a clearer 
division of function would be for us of the 
children’s group to set this part of our 
house in better order. A children’s worker 
can move from city to city and state to 
state and feel relatively sure of the kind of 
case accepted for treatment by the family 
welfare society. A worker from the latter 
often has a harder time of it when an effort 
is made to ascertain the functions of a 
children’s agency. They differ so radically 
in different parts of the country. A very 


simple example will indicate the difficulty. 


Our definition of the word “child,” in the 
sense that the agency accepts for care, varies 
greatly as between agencies. Some put the 


age as low as ten or twelve and refuse all 


responsibility for children over this age. 
Others say fourteen, sixteen, seventeen, 
eighteen years, and a few include all under 


twenty-one, the legal age of majority. ~ 


Obviously if the social case work in a given 
community is to be done, the family and 


children’s workers must understand each 


other’s limitations and definitions. Other- 
wise a no man’s land exists where those over 


the age accepted by the children’s institu- 
tion or agency are almost sure to be lost 


between them and the family organization 
which deals only with those children who 
are in family groups. 


A suggested means of closer thinking is an — 


exchange of workers between the two kinds 
of agencies for a few weeks’ or months’ ex- 
perience. In like manner we would approve 
of exchanging directors to serve on case 
committees. Gaps in a community program 
and limitations of statute or charter are 
often brought out in an illuminating manner 
through concrete instances. To criticize 


is easy; to understand is the first step to- © 


ward constructive suggestion. 
Whether the unmarried mother and her 


baby is a family or children’s problem is 


not yet fully agreed upon, especially if the 
mother be a menber of a family group. 


lords and employers can_ be seen. 


November 


If she be a widow or deserted wife, living 
in her own home, with legitimate as well as 
illegitimate children, another complication . 
presents itself. 
ceptions to every rule, we believe the con- 
sensus of opinion is growing in the direction 


of placing the responsibility for the treat- 
_ ment of the problem of illegitimacy prima- 
_ rily on the children’s group: first, because a 
_ child’s future is always conspicuously in- 
_ volved; and second, because the mother her- 
_ self is so often a child from the point of view, 


of the intelligence quotient, even when not 
actually so chronologically. In a recent 
article published by the American Sociologi- 
cal Society, Miss Emma O. Lundberg gives 


a table which shows that whereas only one- 


twentieth of some four thousand married 
mothers had their first child before the 
eighteenth birthday, one-sixth of about 
fifteen hundred unmarried mothers of simi- 
lar-social and racial status appeared in this 
age group. Since illegitimacy is now recog- 


nized by the National Conference of Social 


Work as a child-caring problem and is 
placed in the Children’s Division, an added 
impetus has been given to holding the 
children’s group responsible for the care of 
this type of case. 

Given mutual respect for case e work meth- 
ods and standards of investigation, we would 


welcome such reciprocity between agencies 


as would allow for an investigation being 
made by the agency first dealing with the 


_ application up to the point where it was 


clear beyond a reasonable doubt that’ the 


case belonged to the other type of agency. 
This investigation should not include those 


finishing touches which a specialized agency 


is best equipped to give and which need in 
no wise be interfered with by a preliminary 


inquiry being made at the source. In a 


professional group, case work should be rec- 
ognized as case work and accepted as such. 


Births, marriages and deaths can be vert 


fied impersonally. Former neighbors, land- 
There 
ought to be no insurmountable objec 
tion to accepting another’s estimate of 
relatives’ resources, moral and _ financial. 
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In some instances it may be that a second 
visit, often by a second person, will be 
necessary to complete final arrangements 
for co-operation in plans, but this is often 
found to be necessary when a case is handled 
exclusively by one agency. In the family 
welfare society for example, it is usually 
the district secretary who sees a relative in 
the first instance as a basis for the plan of 
treatment; afterwards the friendly visitor 


- who is entrusted with the development of 


that plan makes their acquaintance. In 
the child-placing agency, the investigator is 
followed by the placing-out visitor in such 
contacts. Some children’s workers go so far 
as to say that the same visitor ought to in- 
vestigate the application for, care, visit and 


' approve the foster home which is to receive 


the child, supervise him in it and prepare his 
own family for his return. The argument 
for this is continuity of service, which we 
must acknowledge to be valuable. Only 


very rare social workers are so gifted by — 
native endowment and training as to be 


able to do all these things even approxi- 
mately well. Moreover great practical 
difficulties arise in any attempt to have one 
worker carry the case from start to finish in 
any children’s agency except such as are too 
small to specialize. Theoretically we like 
to see each situation handled from start 


to finish by one person; practically this 


happens so rarely as to be negligible. Soon- 


er or later the need of a specialist asserts 


itself. If this were not true there are still 
such factors to be reckoned with as vaca- 
tions, absence due to illness, and changes in 
staff personnel. __ 

Transferring the case on prima facie 
evidence and without waiting for verifica- 
tion of data has its drawbacks. The bald 
uncorroborated and general statement often 


made at the outset of an application that 


the “children are neglected and must be 
opens such a 
range of: possibilities to the experienced 
worker that the imagination is defied. 
Who can say offhand and with certainty 
what agency, family or children’s, should 
handle such a problem. Assets within the 


sis of the need. 


family circle there may be which under 
judicious stimuli will mean good family 
life. On the other hand there may be 
ineradicable physical or mental defects 
that foretell a permanently disrupted home 
and lifelong custodial care for some or all 
of the members. Some of us are better 
guessers than others, but none is a seer 
and only such can predict what plan is 
advisable without investigation and diagno- 
In an effort to determine ° 
how much passing from agency to agency 
there is, Mrs. Sheffield in her “Report on 
a Study of Applications for Illegitimacy 
Cases” very graphically showed a tragedy. 
Five hundred and fifty applications were 
followed to this, that and the other agency; 
two, three, five and more agencies were 
found to be “dealing with” and “passing 
on” a case. The facts presented in this 
article ought to make us realize that some 
better method than the present one should 
be devised. 

A well equipped family agency debe not 
confine its attentions to the administration 


_ of material relief, to the pursuit of deserting 


husbands, or any other single phase of its 
work; it addresses itself to the job of making 
the family an asset and not a liability to 
society, economically and socially. In order 
to do this it considers the need of every 
individual member of the family, which 
certainly includes the health, recreation 
and vocation of the junior members of the 
household. - Contrariwise a properly out- 
fitted children’s agency will regard as part 
of its job the rehabilitation of the family 
and the development of its potentialities. 
It. is important that parents should be 
carefully followed up and helped to make 


_ future plans while children are in an in- 


stitution or placed out. Dr. Peixotto says 
of institutional care, ‘Unless constructive 
work has been done with the family of the 
child during the child’s residence in the 
institution, the value of the service rendered 
is reduced, and in some instances lost. 
For the advancement of the child, for a real 
understanding of the causes of dependency, 
constructive case work with the family 
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of the child is therefore imperatively needed. * 


_ To give any child the orderly habits and 


educational opportunities that the best 


institutions offer, then to plunge it again 
into the strain and uncertainty of a prob- 
lematic family life, is to risk utter waste 
of time and effort.” 

Supervision of a child in his own home 
has been a moot question, settled now this 
way, now that. It may be said that every 
normal family includes children. It then 
follows naturally that a child in his own 
home should receive*supervision from a 


family agency. The argument for super- 


vision from a children’s agency of difficult 
children who are in their own homes is 
based on the assumption that a children’s 
worker is specially versed in the under- 
standing and treatment of the abnormalities 
of child behavior, and is therefore better 
fitted to deal with the exceptional child 
even though he be a part of a family group. 
A children’s agency should supervise a 
child in his own home only when the em- 
phasis is on the child’s needs as opposed 
to those of the adult members of the family. 
Even then the burden of proof is on the 
referring agency to show that the major 


problem relates to the child. An exception | 
to this would be the child never known © 


to the family agency and returned to 
relatives after foster home or institutional 
care. Such a one is better followed by the 
children’s agency long enough to make sure 


the return was a wise one, and to obviate © 


the necessity of the introduction of a second 
organization. Other things being equal, 
the fewer transfers the better, an argument 
for investigation at the source with the 
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treatment administered by the specializing 
- agency—family welfare where that is in- 


dicated in the diagnosis, child welfare in 
its own sphere. Unless the follow-up of a 
placed-out c&jld includes contacts for him 
with his own family his chances of return 
to his home circle are considerably reduced. 

Occasionally treatment may be advan- 


tageously divided between a family and 


child-caring agency. This can be worked 


out provided the plan is clearly outlined 


in the beginning and jointly agreed upon 
by the participating societies. The various 
tasks should be definitely assigned, one or 


the other agency taking the major respon- __ 
_ sibility, and holding frequent consultations 


with the other. The children’s agency 
that leans on a family welfare society too 
heavily for investigation, follow-up of re- 
imbursement for board, or ultimate restora- 
tion of the family loses thereby asa general 
proposition. 

To sum up: Division of reapousibiiie 
between a family and a children’s agency 


presupposes: 
1. A community large enough to need. 


the two types of agency 
2. Close co-operation based on 
(a) . A common terminology 
(b) Like standards of case work 
“(c) Recognition by each of the. 
other’s specialty 
(d) Mutual respect 
Suggestions to this end include: 
1. Exchange of staff members and 
directors 
2. Investigation of application at source 
3. Specialization in treatment along lines 
laid out through frequent conference. 
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My pear PHILANTHROPIST: 


It was nice of you to write me in the. 


hospital and from your violent abuse of 
my common sense I suppose I was meant to 
infer your real concern for myself reduced 
to the horizontal plane. You might almost 
be a relative—the way you goon. You say 
that all the social work visitors you know 


_ die rapidly and completely of grippe or 
measles or scarlet fever or depressive psy- 


_ choses, and you imply that this is due to our 


inefficiency. There is something in what 
you point out, but we family case work 
visitors, I assure you, do not wilfully try to 
disintegrate. Much physical as well as 


nervous energy is expended in visiting. 
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‘maintain, however, that visiting can be a 


splendid substitute for field hockey after 
one leaves college—the English sort of field 
hockey that one keeps on playing till one 
is fifty! 

‘Still, young visitors do exw the family 
case work field sometimes for the reasons 
you mention, but more often to “special- 
ize.’ A young worker in one of these 
fashionable new specialized fields said to 
me: “We don’t have to go through your 
extensive, routine, stereotyped, runabout 
investigations—usually we can go straight 
to the heart of the problem and diagnose 
the difficulty.” “‘And is your diagnosis 
always right?” I asked. - With the candid 
eyes of twenty-four she looked at me. 
“Usually,” she said. 

Now until family case work takes on this 
apocalyptic approach, family visitors will 
continue to climb a good many stairs and 
follow a good many blind alleys before we 


know and understand and properly inter- 
And we will. 


pret the needs of our clients. 
still be in time, one trusts, to avert dis- 
possesses and salvage children and find jobs 
and take people to clinics, and try to get 
psychiatrists to change patients’ attitudes 


or priests to deal with their souls—depend- 


ing on our point of view and training. All 
this involves a good constitution in energetic 
action. And pretty generally our young 


visitors will stand by and hear the hospital 
_ social service or the visiting teachers or what 
Mot say: 


“All the delicate adjustments we 
must make but you can give them, if you 
like, a pair of shoes.” And the family case 
worker with a cold in her head has a hot 


lemonade and when she recovers—if, as you 


suggest, she ever does—goes where glory 
waits. I am not myself concerned with 
specialized “glories” for I know that case 
work, whether family or psychiatric, hos- 


pital or school, is all cut from different 


pieces of the same cloth and the best case 
work is a little of all and goes about like 
the gods | 

Wearing a cloak of merchant hue 

Over their robes of gold and-blue — 


And hiding from the folk who stare 
The fire that swings about their hair— 
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but I am concerned with the physical labors 
of young visitors. 

If I had worn a pedometer the last six 
months, it would have registered, I fancy, 
over three thousand miles. My district is 
two miles long by three miles wide and I 
only “had to steer” my feet to reach most 
of it. I carried about fifty cases a month 
when perpendicular—of these, four perhaps 
were allowance cases; six, new with heaps of 
investigating and treatment at the outset; 


ten or twelve were “old,” needing fairly 


intensive treatment; ten were less pressing 
but needed a little care; and ten were 
marginal, of which last I might close a few 
or perhaps not visit them—even though 
it’s considered a bit off form if one doesn’t 
visit all one’s families each month. Perhaps 
we shall come some day to a more enlight- 
ened point of view about this. 

Some visitors have a hunted sort of feeling 
that unless they are out on the district all 


the time they are loafing, and some keep — 


dodging back to the office unnecessarily to 
break the long day. Personally, I believe in 
five regular half days in the office for tele- 
phones, appointments, meetings, dictation, 
and so on, and six half days joyously on the 
road. One can decently care for forty 
different families a month (assorted kinds) 
if one only plans carefully enough and bal- 
ances office work and field work more in- 
telligently. Besides, we make too many, ah 
far too many fruitless, bootless, careless, . 
casual, inefficient and ridiculous calls. 

Supervisors tell their visitors what to do 
but so rarely how to doit. I could right now 


put on a card ten hints for visitors in my 


district which would save them hours—but 
it is too special to the individual office to 
interest you here. Are you interested? 
Anyhow, you oughtn’t to have pitched 
into me. 

Aside from not knowing the simpler ropes, 
which wastes weeks of time, the worst loss 
of time falls, I confidently assert, because 
so few visitors really know—what with 


intake and changes of staff, exchanges and 


the like—their cases. Visitors follow too 
often hasty notes several months old. It is 
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a sanatorium this winter). 
‘panicky because she spent too much time 
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the things we don’t know clearly how to 
approach—not the things we do—which 
make us old before our time. And the second 
great loss of time is because we do not really 
keep up with district resources and struggle 
in a roundabout ineffectual way with a 
problem that some agency has eapecially 
engaged itself to do. It is the visitor’s 


business to know when St. Elizabeth estab- | 


lishes a dental clinic or the Plumbing Com- 


pany a free night school—not vaguely but 


specifically, hour, day and place—for it is 
the specific that interests our clients and 


we may talk forever about tuberculosis, — 
when knowledge of a special tuberculosis | 


doctor in our district clinic will start a client 
down the street to him. And whether our 
client is a diabetic or a socialist, we must 
orient ourselves about his condition or else 
put ourselves “dormie”’ at the start. (This 
is a very athletic letter, isn’t it?) It is our 
preconceptions, our misconceptions, our 
singletracked minds that let us in for 
abortive calls. Our own blindness, our 
client’s irresponsiveness will swing out of the 
line of progress anything but the most clear- 
headed purpose. Flexible we must be but 
inexorable in our self-questioning: 
am I going, what do I really understand of 


_ their difficulty or the specific way to help it?” 


“I always feel driven and panicky,”’ said 
a good visitor to me (yes, I believe she is in 
But she was 


fluttering over the district and too little with 
her chin in her hands. “But what about the 
lazy visitor?’ you ask me. “She’d love to 
sit chin in hand.” ‘Why, if she’s really 


lazy, turn her over to the Apocalyptics,” 


say I to you. 
I believe in visiting by street isin 
possible rather than zigzagging over the 


_ district, but unless fresh and vivid mental 


representations of the family are made, and 


constantly made, this may grow mechani- 
cal. I do not need to reassure so seasoned 


a philanthropist. that we try to visit prima- 


_rily when the family needs us, a purpose to 


which mere geography is always incidental, 
but with a heavy case load certain treatment 
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make an extra visit—or two or three! 


without careful planning, 
directed. If I take half an hour before I go 
out on an emergency case at 561 Clark 


Street thinking about the two or three fam- — 


ilies in the immediate neighborhood, I go 
prepared; otherwise, if I find time to stop 


at 567 or 549 Clark Street, my thoughtless — 
visit goes for nothing and Ralph takes ap 


undesirable job for lack of the letter to that 
new man at the Guild that I should have 
written; and Mr. B goes to skin clinic on 


_ the wrong day (I could give him only general 
directions, you see) and so he is off Wasser- _ 
manns for life; and the Czech family turn — 


me out because I tried tactlessly to find out 
if they were married without reading that 
jolly little pamphlet on Marriage Customs 
of the Czechs—not that I ever do find time 


to read pamphlets before visits—but you 
see what I’m getting at. We visit first and | 


think while there or afterwards, and it’s 
fatal! It means nine empty calls, two days 
of dictation, and pneumonia in the end to 
work that way. 

_ I may as well confess it-frankly, efficiency 
in visiting, my dear philanthropist, means 
forethought, afterthought and just plain 
thought. 
could, if I would, reduce my no-progress 
calls from nine to three. And how often by 


failure to keep my notebook up, with proce- 


dure for marriage licenses, citizenship papers, 
continuation school and so on, I have to 


How 


often clients fail to keep an appointment 


_ made the previous week because I have for- 


gotten to scribble the note the night before 
that I would be there rain or no rain. Dol 
every evening take ten or fifteen minutes to 
file the essential points of that day’s inter- 
views on some trusty spike? Do I take 
phone calls pencil in hand and clients’ mes- 
sages the same way—and ‘so. find them pa- 
tiently waiting on that trusty spike when I 
come to dictate or do I rack my brain twice 
a week remembering odds and ends that were 


November 


- will be outlined in advance to be worked over 
whenever one can; and it is against the 
practice, common enough, of stopping be- 
cause one finds oneself in the region and 


that this is 


By the measure of my thinking I 
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never put down until they appear in the 
record padded with the inaccuracy of des- 
peration? Do I—or do I? 

It’s worry and scurry and interruptions 
and vain repetitions and remorse that carry 
us off more than a basketful of grippes. The 
Holy Calm of meditation is an implacable 
foe to the anxiety neurosis. But why 
doesn’t some one in our system—office or 


school—teach hygienic and intelligent meth- - 


ods of visiting? I want to know sometime 
before I die—from visitors, not supervisors— 
how many good calls a week they can make 
and how they arrange them. We cannot 


back family case work against the field (how 
incredibly sporting one feels in the hospi- 


tal!) so long as many young visitors are 
“scratched” at the start. I keep trying to 


remember with my dizzy head an old Eton: 


pentameter which ends 
“Ultima palma quies—” 
It has a nice sound. | 
Your inefficient 
JANE 


PUBLIC RECORDS 


When do you need to verify information by a resort 
to public documents and when is such verification un- 
necessary? The answer would seem to be—you never 
can tell, and it is well to be on the safe side. 

Take for example the perfectly true story of Mrs. J, 
who in broken. English — the family society to 
help her. 

“My husband he die; he no citizen. _ My Josie she 
work, but me no canna work. Me sick here,” with an 
impressive hand on her heart and an upward turning 
of liquid brown eyes. “My girl she marry and no 


THE FAMILY 


helpa me now, and Angie she v verra small. I tink she 
seek, she no get food.” 

We need only touch on the gradual revelation of 
Mrs. J’s need; on Josie’s scant $10 a week—she had 
never finished school and was working without papers; 
on the married daughter who could not help but gave 
us the first clue to the fact that her father was a citizen 
or had taken out some papers or something, though 
she thought they were buried with him; the doctor’s 
decree that only long-time care would enable Mrs. J 
to do even her own housework, and his prescription of 
country air and good food for Angie. In the piecing 
together of this story of the assets and liabilities of the 
J’s and in trying to plan for their future, two things 
became of paramount importance. How old was Josie, 
who claimed to be sixteen, the legal working age, and 
had Mr. J taken out even his first papers? Only public 
records could give these two pieces of information in 
such form as to put Josie back into school to finish her 


education and to enable Mrs. J to. get a mother’s 


allowance. 

With thesé two ends in view, the case worker began 
her search. Letter after letter, ringing the changes 
on all possible spellings of the J’s name brought only 
“no record” from the Registry of Births. Letters to 
the offices of the Naturalization Service brought sug- 
gestions of further sources, but no light on the first 
papers. Then began a search of the records of the 
various churches where Josie might have been baptized 
(the family had moved frequently, and broken English 
makes streets and other names difficult to understand). 
Finally the right church was discovered and the bap- 
tismal certificate established beyond a doubt that 
Josie’s age was but fourteen. A few days later the 
records of the district court divulged the information 
that Mr. J had taken out his first papers. 

With this knowledge, the case worker was able to 


_ help Mrs. J get her mother’s allowance and to per- 


suade the reluctant Josie to return to school. Without 
the search for documentary evidence, Mrs. J’s eligibility 
for the pension could not have been proven and Josie 
would undoubtedly have drifted on, without even the 
meager equipment of a full grammar school education. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


SETTLEMENT IpEA, A VISION OF SoctaL 
Justice: Arthur C. Helden. The Macmillan 


Company, 1922. 213 pp 


The settlement during the past few years has had 


fewer outstanding exponents than certain other forms 
of social work. The recent movement for federated 
budgets, certain phases of industrial work, the Red 
Cross program, family relief have all been ably pre- 
sented to the public. Little printed material on the 
recent developments of settlements exists, and there- 
fore Mr. Holden’s volume written “to popularize” 
the settlement and to help it “fill a larger social end 
than it serves at present” ould seem most timely. 


| 


(The scholarly volume, The Settlement Horizon, by 
Robert A. Woods and Albert J. Kennedy has since 
been published.) 

The settlement, according to Mr. Holden, is prima- 
rily a group of residents from outside a neighborhood 
representing another class from the standpoint of 
education and social opportunities. These residents 


minister to the needs of the neighborhood and co- 


operate with the neighbors in various activities, prima- 
rily in the field of recreation. The most important re- 
sult of their efforts is the development of class under- 


standing. The residents, the volunteers, the visitors 


are all being brought into sympathetic relation with 
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